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ing much greater advantage from the different mode of attack by the fleet, and though pressed with great vigor, it is due to the supineness of the Confederate general that it was not destroyed in the act of assault.
W. H. C. WHITING Major-General, Provisional Army C.S., Prisoner of War
Official Records, Series I, Vol. 42, Part I, Page 979.
From J. J. Walker to General Butler
NHWBUBYPORT, March 12th, 1865, Ocean Steam Mills.
DEAR SIB: I know you will kindly pardon the liberty I take in addressing this letter to you. I have never had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance, still I feel well acquainted with you. About the year 1834 my mother moved from New Ipswich, N. H. to Lowell. And she there kept a boarding house on the Lawrence Corporation for twelve years. We then came to this place, and I have been employed in the mills here nineteen years, twelve of which I have been an Overseer. About 1838 or 9 commenced my first recollections of yourself, and from that .time to the present hour I have taken a deep interest in your various successes. I have always honored you for your manly self-reliance, and determination to accomplish the purpose you had in view. But I don't know of any event in your past history that will give you more lasting honor than the course you pursued in the matter of reducing the hour of labor in the woolen and cotton mills. Although you probably did not accomplish all that you desired, I suppose there is no doubt in any man's mind now but that measure was for the mutual benefit of all parties interested. Would it not be a satisfaction to yourself, General, as well as a blessing to untold thousands in all coming times, to consummate the good work you so well commenced by reducing the time from eleven to ten hours per day? I know this had been the prayerful desire of factory people for more than thirty years. I don't know that the present is the most proper time to agitate this matter, but I hope and trust when the right time does come, that you, General, will be the man to bring about so desirable a reform. When I resided in Lowell I often heard you address political meetings, and the courts twice. I have had the pleasure of seeing and hearing you in Newburyport, once in the City Hall and once in the Court House.
General, if you think this letter worthy of a moment's